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in art, as Bagehot conceives it, is fundamentally
human or moral.
His dictum that " pleasing is the condition of
art " leads him to reprehend not only the monstrosi-
ties of Browning, but the paupers and beggars of
Dickens. As he ridicules a delineation of poverty
which is idyllic and unreal, so he condemns one
which is morbid and prolonged. The poor should
be depicted with caution. They present " an
unusual difficulty to artistic delineation ":
A good deal of the character of the poor is an unfit
topic for continuous art, and yet we wish to have in
our books a life-like exhibition of the whole of that
character. Mean manners and mean vices are unfit
for prolonged delineation; the everyday pressure of
narrow necessities is too petty a pain and too anxious
a reality to be dwelt upon.18
Farther along he applies this objection specifically
to the poor of Dickens: " His poor people have
taken to their poverty very thoroughly; they are
poor talkers and poor livers, and in all ways poor
people to read about." As subjects for artistic
delineation, the poor are under two great disad-
vantages. First, their sufferings and misfortunes
have no grandeur or awfulness about them. They
do not " take " the imagination, but worry and
oppress the reader with the thought of a mean and
sordid reality. Second, they do not permit of pro-
found and significant treatment.12 Very much of
humanity but very little of human nature, in
Bagehot's opinion, can be crowded into stupidity
and ignorance. Now these are certainly strong
reasons against poverty, yet hardly strong enough
to exclude it from literary treatment. Oliver Twist,